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THE CIRCULAR ~ 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aad the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
iate give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
th@mmews of the day. - 
@zane—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Aapeabscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should retarn 
eapoopy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery k'rult Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


‘Mines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
ter (rouuer and western lrapping, manulactured 
by the Vommunity. 

3. Newnousse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
With cue Various Kinds of American manufacture, 
et Whulesule prices. 

Ae W. Cann, VU. HH. Minter, C. Orns, dgents. 


Traveliung-Bags: anu assurtment of our own 
Mauulucture, trom careiuily selected stock. 
Mercuults supplied. ; 

2 dd. W. Buxnuam, 


tech a). oon Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring ‘Cravats ef the best 
styles, anu thoroughly made. 
Baka VaN VeELZER, Superintendent. 


Palme-icaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


tae, Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill, 
J. F. Sears, Miller. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
oetavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 31,50. Rs 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 


the office of the Circular, Oneida, N.-Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Novrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


2% Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circu/ar is offered to those who wish it, 
asthe gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retierous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
bearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the.Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PR ESERVED FRUITS. 


Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Cherries, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising mefi, women, youth and children, nearly 
in'‘equa! proportions They cultivate 390 acres of 
their dwn land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possesged 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis 6f law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA “ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are.. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcuar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believer’ in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

ayes, tegether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

prey ot) Evening. 

Lord’s Supper-at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


soeemeneeemenimenimmiationen 
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Ghe Girenlar. 


The Ladder of St. Augustine. 














Saint Aveustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A Ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues less ; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess ; 


The longing for ignoble things ; 
The strife for triumph more than truth: 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth : 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The actions of the nobler will ;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not @tained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With sheulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 


To something nobler we attain. 
[{ Longfellow. 





Spiritual Theories, 

One conclusion to which the most 
scientific Spiritualists have arrived, we 
understand, is this: that persons take 
with them into the spiritual world the 
same characters, passions and affinities 
that they had here; consequently that 
‘the spirits’ must be expected to com- 
mupicate only with social equals or con- 
genial minds. We once heard a spiritu- 
alist say that it was absurd for persons 
to pretend to be familiar with characters 
in the spiritual world that they would 
not have aspired to associate with while 
in the body. We are led to wonder a 
little as to what advantage is proposed 
by communication with another world 
so little differing from this ; but suppose 
that the continuance of the family rela- 
tion and personal friendships, is the 
object thought desirable. We see no 
reason to believe, if persons retain the 
same moral character and social affinities 
in the other state which they had in this, 
that they are any wiser or have any 
more claim to respect on any account, 
than the visible humanity around us; 
with which communication is much the 
most easy and natural. 

We agree with the idea that persons 


moral character; but it is certain that 
the Primitive Church were saved from 
sin and made white before they left this 
world. They were being perfected by fel- 
Jowship with the cross of Christ all 
through their history in the New Testa- 
ment, and the work was consummated 
at the Second Coming, not by death, but 
by the glory of Christ’s image. Thus 
while we profess to seek fellowship with 
them, it is in connection with the faith 
of holiness—in connection with that ap- 
prehension of Christ which saves from sin 
and gives us the hope of every perfection. 





Liberty to Change. 

The great struggle between freedom 
and slavery, is a struggle for the liberty 
of forsaking old institutions. It is at- 
tachment to old institutions—old habits 
ot life, that checks and holds in bonds the 
spirit of growth and improvement. Men 
become attached to the institutions in 
which they are born and bred, their life 
works itself into a certain channel, and 
they come to regard it as the best and 
truest, and to oppose all change. Es- 
pecially is this the case in matters of re- 
ligion and conscience Of this the facts 
of history—the lessons of the past—give 
abundant evidence. It was clinging to old 
institutions—old forms of life, that made 
it so hard for the Jews to give up idol- 
atry. And again, when Christ came and 
sent forth his gospel into the world, the 
greatest obstruction which it met with 
was attachment to Judaism. The gospel 
came expressly to end that institution 
and supplant it with something better ; 
hence the struggle between them which 
immediately resulted. All the life of the 
old Jewish organization was immediately 
aroused to oppose Christianity and prevent 
its progress. The Jews held on with a 
death-grasp to the customs and traditions | 
of their fathers—to the law which had 
been delivered from Mount Sinai in so 
sublimely impressive a manner, and was 
hallowed with the sanction of the God of 
heaven through so many centuries. In 
the struggles of the Reformation and the 
conflict between monarchy and republic- 
anism in later times, this same fact is 
distinctly manifest. The spirit of free 
thought and free speech, of education and 
improvement, demands institutions more 
in accordance witb its genius and charac- 
ter than those which have been formed in, 
and are adapted to an age of barbarism. 
The emigration of the pilgrim fathers to 
this country, was a protest against the 
spirit that would compel them to conform 
to old forms of worship and modes of 
thought, and an assertion of the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, and the new light 
which was given them. 

There are always, undoubtedly, many 
reasons which can be urged against in- 
termeddling with present institutions, 
but it is none the less true that the spirit 
of progress and improvement demands 
their constant change and renovation. A 
fresh ndvance, a new development of life, 
demands new forms and modes of ex- 
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can no more accommodate itself to the 
institutions of the past, than a new plant 
can grow into the skeleton of an old tree. 
It must have the liberty of developing it- 
self externally according tv its genius and 
character. Christ well illustrates this 
truth in his allusion to the effect of put- 
ting new wine into old bottles. New 
wine must be put into new bottles. The 
present nations of Europe, are probably 
but ill-prepared for republicanism, but it 
is none the less true, that the growth of 
mind, and social progress generally, de- 
mands more liberal forms of government. 
The difficulty in the case is not so much 
in the fact that the people are not pre- 
pared for it and change is not needed, as 
that the present rulers are opposed to all 
change. Their self-interest and education 
attach them to their old institutions. 
So it is in the case of slavery. It is 
clearly an institution that is behind the 
age, and must be broken up ; but men be- 
come so attached to it as to regard it as 
the corners-tone of society. 

The truth is, all present institutions 
are growths from an imperfect society, 
and are adapted only to a transition 
state. This is true of religious as well 
ag political institutions, marriage as well 
as slavery. The spirit of heaven, in or- 
der to its full development in this world, 
requires of us that we be ready to for- 
sake all institutions adapted toa selfish 
state of society, and to expect something 
new and better. A truly conservative 
man therefore will be ready for change. 
He will not violently or unwisely attack 
any present institutions, but he will be 
ready and on the lookout for change. 
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Sovereignty of the Soul--Victory of Life. 


The humen frame is but a machine; something 
depends upon its size, more upon the soundness 
and symmetry of its parts; but the fire within is 
altimportant. It is this that carries a man swilt- 
er and. farther than the best legs. It is this that 
commands the passions and wills of the multi- 
tude, whether on the field of battle or the deck 
of a sinking ship, in the hall of debate, or in the 
seclusion of the thinker’s study, from which flow 
forth thoughts that float the minds of the world. 
It was this that kept Dr. Kane alive, and warm, 
and active, in regions of thick-ribbed ice, where 
the strung sailorsof twice his bodily bulk grew 
torpid with the cold, and would have perished 
but for the vita] heat the intrepid chief imparted 
from his own spirit to theirs. It was this that 
enabled the Apostle Paul. ...to write the name 
of Christianity upou the world in letters of fade- 
tess 


The flesh [body] does not naturally like scratch- 
48, v0 much heat, or too much cold. It has no 
famey fer cannon-shot, and the smell of powder. 
It loves to eat and sleep at its ease. It says 
with Falstaff, in the hour of danger, ‘ Would it 
were bed-time, Hal, and all well!’ It sees only 
the disagreeable side of martyrdom—the pincers, 
the gridiron and the roasting. 

But when the spirit arrives and is roused, this 
compact piece of man becomes heroic. Leander 
swims the Hellespont for love. Luther opposes 
popes, priests, the world, with his single arm 
standing firm upon the little rock of truth, while 
the fiery billows of superstitious fury and eelfish 
rage whirl around him like a hell. For the love 
of their religion and their Lord, feeble women 
bave gone cheerfully singing glad psalms to the 
stake; and we read of wives and mothers among 
the early Christians who spoke brave words of 
faith and hope to their husbands and sons, com- 
‘totting and sustaining them when delivered over 
with them to the wild beasts. A Roman patriot, 
taken in an attempt to assassinate the invader 
of his country, thrust his hand into a pan of 
burning coals, and held it there unflinchingly, to 
convince the astonished Etrurian king of the de- 
termination and fortitude of the people he had 
come to cvunquer. 

The spirit holds such supremacy over the flesh, 
a8 not only to evable it to endure pain, but also 
to render it msensible to pain. In times of ex- 


citement, persons have received grievous hurts 
without knowing it; and we have no doubt but 


in the hour of the body’s torment and death, have 
risen above the sense of suffering, with the ex- 
altation of their souls. It is well known that 
courage and resolution arm the flesh against in- 
fection, and drive out disease. St. Paul, full of 
the spirit, shook the viper from his wrist into the 
fire, and felt no harm. While, in choiera times, 
fear makes more vctims than the epidemic, some 
argel of merey, in the frail form of a wom, 
moves on noiseless steps of love through the 
wards of the hopital, ministering to the sufferers, 
and breathing out from her pure soul an atmos- 
phere of faith, which, while it is more than medi- 
cine to them, clothes her as a raiment, yea, as an 
armor of light, impenetrable even to the subtle 
arrows of the infection. Instances of this kind 
have more weight than all arguments and preach- 
ing, to convince us of the transcendent powers of 
the spirit, and its immortality —J. T. Trow- 
bridge, in Olive Branch. 

If it is true that the spirit has such supremacy 

and power over the body—and that it is, thousand- 
fold facts and the testimony of human consciousness 
prove—why is it unreasonable to believe that the 
soul, inspired, empowered and vitalized by the 
resurrection life of Christ, may be able not only 
to triumph over the power of death, but to trans- 
form the body into the image of Christ? It is 
true that mankind as they now are, are down un- 
der death, under the degrading material laws, 
whose tendency is towards decay and disso- 
lution ; but these lightning flashes of soul-power 
which gem the pages of history, and gleam forth 
here and there in the great march of human life 
around us, prove man’s ‘high ancestral’ source, 
and call him back to the supernatural throne and 
kingly robes which he has left. It was from this 
dethroned and degraded condition that Christ 
came to save us. He came ‘to destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.’ And it was but 
‘a statement of the deepest truth which Paul 
made, when he said: ‘If the Spirit of him that 
raised up Christ from the dead dwel! in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. The Primitive Church knew 
and experienced the power of this infinite Spirit, 
eighteen hundred years ago. It brought the 
righteous dead upfrom Hades; it changed the 
living believers in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye; it clothed them all with heavenly bodies. 
This is the great central fact in human history,— 
deep, vital, and everlasting in its influence, and 
significance. Skeptics may doubt it; atheists 
may ignore it; ‘natural law’ worshipers may 
scorn it; but it were as easy to disprove the ex- 
istence of the material universe, or blot out the 
astronomic splendors of the sky, as to disprove or 
blot out from the history of the race, the fact of 
the Second Coming, and the triumph of the 
church of the first-vorn, over death. 
This capacity of mankind to be empowered with 
a faith and spirit which is triumphant over disease 
and death, opens to us the gates to the highest 
destiny. It points to the lifting dawn of a 
coming resurrection and speaks to us as it spake 
to Paul, ‘ Eye hath not seen, norear heard, neither 
have entered the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.’ ‘But 
God,’ he adds, ‘ hath revealea them unto us by his 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God.’ It was this that made him 
cry out, ‘ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or peril, or sword? As it is writ- 
ten, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay in all these things we aremore than conquer- 
ors through him that loved us. For [am _ per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor hight, nordepth, nor ary other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
We believe another and final victory of man. 
kind over disease and death is now approaching 
—that the Primitive Church are drawing near to 
this world, and inspiring into the hearts of men 
the conquering faith which raised them into the 
resurrection. We desire to open our hearts to 
them, that now in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, we may be gathered together in one into 
that kingdom where there ‘shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be uny more pain: for the former things 
are passed away.’—T. 1. P. 





To Friends of the Circular. 


We are about ordering a year’s stock of print- 
ing paper for the Circular, which will cost $250. 
We also desire to precure a new outfit of type for 


about $250 more. Whatever our fmends and 
subscribers can do in the way of helping us to 
meet these demands, will be very acceptable: in 
fact the question whether we shall think best to 
present the paper to its readers in a new and bet- 
ter dress, will be determined by their responses. 
The Circular is a free paper, and it is our desire 
and design that it shall ever be so. Neverthelvss, 
its publication under the existing state of soci- 
ety, involves pecuniary expense. What support 
it shall receive from outside friends and subscri- 
bers, depends on their promptings and inspiration. 
In this age of agitation and intellectual, social and 
spiritual revolution, an organ is needed which shall 
speak true words for Christ, the Bible, and Bible 
Communism; which shall call the hearts of 
earnest men everywhere away from the shams, 
infidelities and inanities of the world, to the 
Kingdom of God. We believe our friends ap- 
preciate and value the Circular as such an organ. 
We have words of cheer and tokens of love from 
many of them from time to time, which encour- 
rage usinour labors. We have had proof of 
their liberality in similar circumstances to those 
we are now in, and are willing to trust them 
again. Friends, we mean not that we shall 
be eased, and you burdened: but by an equality, 
that now at thistime, your abundance may be a 
supply for our want, that, during the coming 
year, our abundance may bea supply for your 
want. We shall be glad to visit you from week 
to week next year with a cheerful face and a new 
dress. Shall it be so? 








Copics of the Gour. 





——lIn a communication in the Evening Post 
concerning 
Yankee t’rogress in Virginia, 
lt is stated that under the auspices of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company,’ 
‘agricultural settlements have been founded in 
ten or twelve counties in Virginia, and the num- 
ber who have settled there, is nearer five thou- 
sand than tive hundred.’ ; 
—The Evening Post, reviewing a new book, 
mebtions it as a 
Fact, 
That ‘ina perfect state and with perfect men, 
absolute communism would be safe enough.’— 
Then as heaven is a perfect state and the abode 
of perfect men, absolute communism must be 
‘safe exough’ there; and if safe enough, why 
not the prevailing order? Christ, indeed, cor- 
roborates this. He tells us that in that world, 
‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 
Furthermore, a8 the kingdum of heaven is to 
come intu this world, and its mstitutions prevail 
here, may we not eapect its introduction and de- 
velupment will be attended with * absolute com- 
munism? Hence m the final suciety here on 
earth, will there not be perfect men; and will 
not marriage and selfishness pass away, and Com- 
munism and Free Love become the ‘absolute 
moralities ?’ 
1t is stated that an association has recent- 
ly been formed in 
Russia, 
“ For the purpose of diffusing education by found- 
ing libraries and cabinets de lecture in every town 
aud cousiderable village in the empire; by pub- 
lishing standard works, original and translated, 
at low prices ; and encouraging authors of repute 
by premiums to write books of amusement and 
instruction for the masses.’’ 
The Evening Post, in an articleon ‘ Changes 
in Asia,’ after passing in review the influences 
which are being brought to bear on oriental con- 
servatism, in Persia, China, and Japan, and the 
progress of Eastern Russia, thus describes, in con- 
clusion, the state of things in 
Southwestern Asia and Northern Africa: 
“ Meanwhile the Arab race in Northern Africa 
sees the remains of Saracen civilization gradually 
becoming merged in the civilization of Europe. 
[t is not probable that France will remain con- 
tent with the provinces she now possesses in that 
region. Tunis and Morocco, if her system of 
Algerine civilization should prove in any degree 
successful, will fall next under her power. Egypt 
is becoming Europeanized—an Arab province 
governed by European influence—an arena on 
which the French and English enterprise are con- 
tending for the mastery. In Turkey, the discon- 
tents of the Mussulman population, and the out- 
rages they have committed on the Christians, are 
caused by seeing the progress of Frank influence, 
and by a consciousness of the danger that the 
Christians may become their masters and law- 








ornamental arts, in those forms in which they 
were practiced by the Saracens, are passing into 
disuse. The Arab women of Jerichowear French 
and English calicoes—the looms of Manchester 
weave cotton stuffs for the Moslem of Damascus. 
French manufacturers go with their workman into 
Syria, and set up mills on the streams that flow 
down from Lebanon, 

The Indian peninsula, as soon as the rebellion 
of the natives is fully quelled, will become, under 
the new organization of its government, more un- 
like than ever to what it was under its Oriental 
rulers. ‘Fhe English have obtained a new station 
in the waters that part Persia from Arabia; they 
have seized an unoccupied island which com- 
mands the mouth of the Euphrates, and will 
make it the resort of their fleets. Everywhere 
the power of the West is aggrandizing itself— 
everywhere the power of the East wanes and 
passes into decay.” 

——A London correspondent of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser states that a new 
Discovery in Light 
Is about to be introduced, which if it realizes all 
that is claimed for it, will be likely te effect a 
revolution in present methods of illumination. 
The first public exhibition of it was during the 
visit of the Queen to Cherbourg, while the Queen 
was passing at night from her own ship to that of 
the Emperor. The raw material may bea cheap 
gus made from the most commun materials, and 
the increase of brilliancy is obtained by passing 
it through a new medium, which is said to have 
all the advantages of lime, withuut its destructi- 
bility. The calculations put forth are that a light 
equal to 500 street lamps, and lasting twelve 
hours, can be obtained at acost of 874 cents: 
while for domestic purposes, one jet equaling in 
effect 18 pounds of candles and costing only 8cts, 
for twelve hours, will give alight fully double 
that o1 any ordinary gas burner. It is also stated 
that the requisite apparatus is cheap, portable, 
and capable of being managed by a child; that 
the light is free from smell, very white, extreme- 
ly pure, burning steadily and continuously with- 
out diminution. ‘The patentee is the Hon. W. E. 
Fitzmaurice. 

——Com. Tatnall, of the East India squadron 
has informed the Navy Department, that he shal! 
send che 
Japanese Commissioners, 

Who have been appointed by the Government of 
that country to the United States, to San Fran- 
cisco by a government vessel. 

The Photographic News speaks as follows of 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s new process of 
Photographic Engraving: 


“In looking at an ordinary engraving, it will be 
seen that it must be viewed at some little dis- 
tance in order to get the general effect of the 
whole—a close or microscopic inspection only 
showing a number of lines or dots. In photo- 
glyphic engravings, however, we have breadth of 
efiect at a distance; and besides that, by close 
examination with a magnifying glass, they appear 
actually more wonderful, as we thus view, instead 
of crude lines or dots, so astonishing an amount 
vi detail, that nothing less than a personal inspec- 
tion will enable any one fully to appreciate it. It 
will also be seen that there is a beautiful grada- 
tion of distance, the middle or half-tints being at 
the same time very distinct; this (the produc- 
tion of a perfect half-tone) being the point upon 
which all other similar processes have failed.” 





Tur YeLiow Fever or 1858 ar New-Oruxans, 
—By recent accounts we learn that the epidemic 
has nearly ceased its ravages at New-Orleans. 
after prevailing with more or less severity since 
about the first of July. During the period ex- 
tending from June 20, to Nov. 21, the official re- 
ports of interments show that the deaths in the 
city amounted to 8,296, of which 4,850 were of 
yellow fever, and 3,446 of other diseases. Ina 
period of sixteen weeks, the time of greatest mor- 
tality, viz., between July 25 and Nov. 14, the 
average of deaths was about 473 per week, or 67 
per day. The average population of New-Orleans 
during the prevalence of the epidemic, is said to 
have been probably not more than 160,000, or 
one fourth of the present population of Philadel- 
phia. A corresponding mortality in Philadelphia 
would have given 268 deaths per day, or 1,876 
per week. And yet this epidemic is regarded by 
the people of New-Orleans as quite a mild one. 
It has been, in fact, less severe than in some for- 
mer years. 


....It is estimated that the aggregate amount 
of salt manufactured at Syracuse for the current 
year, will be nearly 7,000,000 bushels, or 1,400 
000 barrels. About a million bushels of this sal; 
have been made by solar evaporation, leaving six 











martyrs who have continued praying and singing 


the next volume, which will involve an expense of 


givers, Allover Western Asia the useful and 


million bushels as the product of artificial heat. 
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An Oneida Journal. 
Wednesday, Dee. 1.—We felt poor once last 


summer. Our financiers, after calculating all the 
visible elements in the case, gave it as their opinion 
that we should find it difficult to meet some of our 
payments on the land debt. There was a faith 
victory at the time, however, and things soon 
cleared up. To-night all were made thankful by 
hearing the news-reader read the following piece 
of business paper : 
“* Oneida, Dec. 1858. 
Received of John H. Noyes, (per A. Kinsley,) 
thirteen hundred and fifty dollare, which amount is 
this day endorsed on his bond to me, dated April 1, 
1858. Mitton E. Hircucock.” 
Thursday, 2.—Criticism in the evening of a 
member who, with Community brothers and sis- 
ters, advantages and culture, did not seem to rea- 
lize a net result of perfect content, but one of 
discontent instead, and a disposition to find fault 
with the Community. He was advised to con- 
sider that God rewardsevery man according to 
his works. He joined the Association in a bad 
condition, but hae been greatly heiped by the 
fellowship extended to him, and it was thought 
to be ungrateful to thus give place Lo aspirit of 
accusation towards his benefactors because he 
had not realized all the good he could wish. Our 
daily experience gives us occasion to verify the 
vagacity of Paul, when he says, ‘our wartare is 
not with flesh and blood, but with principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places.’ The spiritual sphere as well as the wa- 
terial one, seems to have its malarias and mephit- 
ic vapors, full of all anti-social intluences, in which 
one is more or less lable w be befogged. For 
one so enveloped there is no clear thuught; and 
unless he have a lively spiritual insight, and a 
strong head and heart, he will need help; hence, 
the rationality of criticism. How a Uommunity 
could thrive without a recognition of the exist- 
ence of spiritual influences, anda practical dis- 
cernment of spirits, is more than we can tell. The 
confession of Christ 1s the magic wand that dis- 
perses the clouds of evil spirits, and leis m the 
glories of heayn. It seems short-sighted to 
attribute all our experience to our own acts and 
material contacts. How is it, when a murky 
devil-fog seems to be settling down upun us, as- 
phyixiating every sense, mental and physical, and 
filling one’s whole bemg with darkness and a 
nameless anguish, that a simple cunfessivn of 
Christ, and a rousing of the wil, bring us out 
inte the pure white light of joy and thankfulness ? 
The poet says truly of the world of good spirits: 
‘« The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air.” 


Friday, 3.—The reading of Longfellow’s new 
poem, ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ and 
others, included in a volume just published by 
him, was completed this evening. The stately 
hexameters, rhymeless, yet not unmusical—the 
pictures of the fiery and valiant Miles Standish, 
‘Captain of Plymouth,’ of the scholarly and de. 
yout John Alden, and of the housewifely and 
straightforward Puritan maiden, Priscilla, all con- 
spire to present that first wooing and wedding in 
the olden, earnest and God-fearing time, in a man- 
ner pleasing both to ear and heart.——S. R. Leon- 
aRD, the father of printers among us,who had just 
arrived from Putney, was unexpectedly introduced 
to the evening meeting, and received with ap- 
plause and pleasant surprise by his oid friends. —— 
Criticism again.——It_ is propused and approved 
that we set apart Tuesday evenings for the dis- 
cussion of manners, and the principles that un- 
derlie.true politeness. Our trust in this respect 
is in the happy spontaneity of good and Christian 
hearts ; and the free and simple ways of family 
households have toa great extent prevailed among 
us; yet there is occasion for the exercise of a re- 
fined intelligence, especially in case of the young, 
before the highest social harmonies shall be 
reached. 

Saturday, 4.—Our semi-monthly entertainment 
of Parlor Dramatics thisevening. Some commo- 
tion and disturbance of the usual arrangements 
upon the second floor, which, however, are cheer- 
fully borne; the more serene hights of the third 
and fourth floors offer their usual tranquility.— 
The novelty of the evening is the performance of 
one part of the Cantata of ‘ Daniel, or the Captivity 
and Restoration.’ The Cantata is a musical dra- 
ma, less ambitious than the Opera, admitting of 
some acting, and depending upon the musical ex- 
pression for its effect Good listening nowhere 
pays better than at the musica! drama. To give 
some idea of this Cantata: you see the Hebrew 
captives sad and mournful, ‘ by the rivers of Baby- 
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lon, —you witness their laihipthiin trust, and defiant 
determination to abide by their God,—you hear 
the royal decree to worship the golden image,— 
then comes the consternation of the Hebrews, 
the casting into the fiery furnace, the triumphing 
of the Israelites, and the joining of both people 
in magnifying the Lord; all this without any dia- 
logue, but by means of costume, gesture, posture, 
musical intonation, and a little acting. The opera, 
letting in upon the soul a whole world of thoughts 
and emotions, by channels more poetic than that 
of ordinary speech, is, indeed, we think, alto- 
gether, as a friend says, ‘a very high and luxuri- 
ous sort of entertainment.’ This first attempt; 
made under unfavorable circnmstances on account 
of the smallness of our Parlor, seemed to give 
much satisfaction to the audience—at least did 
so to the journalist who, though no. musician, still 
can be pleased, but cannot, perhaps, always tell 
why. To give some idea of the music, we insert a 
part of the evening’s programme: 
The CANTATA OF ‘DANIEL, or the Captivity 
and Restoration.’—Part I. 
Scene l. Chorus of Israelites.— 
of Babylon.’ 
. Quartette.—‘*O Zion City of our God.’ 
Chorus.—‘In God is our trust.’ 
. Solo and Chorus.—' Blessed be the 
name of the Lord forever.’ 
. Solo.—(Herald) ‘O people and Nations.’ 
. Duett.—(Azarah and sister.) ‘Oh! my 
brother, what new anguish falls upon 
our captive state? Wilt thou bow or 
wilt thou perish? Hide not from me 
thy sad fate.’ 
7. Solo, Trio and Quartette.—' Hark ! hear 
the hateful cornet sounding.’ 
8. Solo and Chorus.—(King) ‘ Bring forth 
those stubborn princes." 
9. Chorus.—‘ Blessed be the God of Israel.’ 
10. Full Chorus.—* Sing, O sing and mag- 
nify the Lord.’ 

Sunday, 5.—The greater part of this evening 
was occupied in conversation suggested by the 
following letter from a believer in Ohio: 

Newark, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1858, 

Dear Brotuer:—My dear husband is gone. 
He died with congestion of the liver, the 17th 
of October. He was one of the best of husbands 
and fathers, and we feel friendless and broken- 
hearted. He would often say when he lay sick, 
‘Get the last Circular and read tome: I want to 
hear from my home, my sweet home.’ One day 
he wished to be moved frum une bed to the other, 
and there was no one just then that could carry 
him: he invited me to read another piece in the 
Circular. I read the farewell sermon of the 
Rev. Mr. North: he rejoiced heartily and said, 
‘I feel so filled with strength that I believe that 
I can walk with your help to the other bed,’ which 
he did. We have had no funeral sermon ’ preach- 
ed. it was his wish that the remarks should be 
made vn his death by the Oneida Community, 


and sent us through the Circular. 
Lurancy KNEeLanp. 


‘ By the rivers 
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Mr. S. W. Nasu gave the family an account 
of the life of Mr. N. K. Kneexanp, the husband 
spoken of in the above letter. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, where at an early age he was 
converted, afterwards he moved into New York, 
and was considerably assoviated with Mr. Fianey 
in his revival labors. He is said to have been ex- 
ceedingly conscientious, observant of all religious 
duties under the regimen of those times, Svon 
afterward he embraced the doctrine of Holiness, 
‘When the Perfectionist was first printed at New 
Haven, Conn., by Mr. Noyes and Mr. Boy ue, Mr. 
KNeevanp began taking it, and, I believe,’ says 
Mr. Nasu, ‘he has ever since been a subscriber 
to Mr. Noyes’ publications, and a faithful sup- 
porter, so far as maintaining the doctrines of Per- 
fectionism is concerned.’ Of late years he has re- 
sided in Ohio. ll of our family who know him, 
concur in calling him a worthy and spiritually 
minded man. The following are some remarks 
made by Mr. W. A. Hinps: 

“In reflecting upon the matter, I have involun- 
tanly found myself inquiring what considerations 
I would present to my own mind for consolation, 
were I deprived, as they have been, of a dear friend, 
who had for many yzars walked through life with 
me, and shared my thoughts and feelings, sufferings 
and pleasures and experiences of all kinds. And 
the first thought which comes as an answer to this 
inquiry, is—This is not the last of my friend. 
His body has descended to the dust: yet he is 
still alive—he still feels, thinks, loves and aspires 
as before, My friend is really the same that he 
was, and the same to me, only 1am deprived of 
his personal presence. 

“This, it seems to me, is une of the greatest 
comforts the soul can have in auch circumstances. 
It would indeed be horrible to think that death 





is the end of mar. The thought of annihilation— 











of a future entirely blank, of ee every apr 
our hearts have loved, and that have loved us, 
our hopes and aspirations, as well as our realiza- 
tions, and departing into an endless, unfathoma- 
ble void, strikes me as the most dreadful thought 
that can fill the human mind, excepting the 
thought of eternal damnation. Let materialists, 
atheists and infidels accept of such philosophy: 
as believers in the Bible and disciples of Jesus 
Christ, we have a better hope. In the words of 
Panl, “ We sorrow not as others who have no 
hope. For if we believe Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also who sleep in Jesus will 
God bring withhim. For this we say unto you 
by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words.” And well we 
may comfort one another with these words.— 
They are full of comfort. ‘Shall ever be with the 
Lord!’ what more could we ask? what more 
glorious destiny could we desire than to be ever 
withthe Lord? 1 thank the Lord for this prom- 
ise. It is enough to make us continually rejoice, 
ignoring sufferings, persecutions, and afflictions, 
yea, even death itself. 

“ A second consideration which would comfort 
me in such circumstances, would be, that my 
friend has little occasion to bewail the change of 
his circumstances. We do not think, as most 
theologists do, that the good at death go imme- 
diately into the presence of God and the angelic 
hosts, yet the tenor of the Scriptures on this 
point favors the conclusion, that the good in Hades 
are in a state of comparative rest and. comfort, 
waiting for the final resurrection. Thus Samuel, 


| when called up from the grave, said to Saul, ‘ Why 


hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?’ which 
expression indicates that he was before quiet, in 
a state of undisturbed repose. And this I think 
we may assume is the general condition of the 
good in Hades, although the developments of the 
Rappings would lead us to conclude that wicked 
and superficia! spirits are as unquiet and uncom- 
fortable after death as before. Knowing, as we 
do, that Christ is Lord of the dead as well as of 
the living, I think it reasonable to suppose that the 
condition of the righteous is not made very much 
worse, to say the least, by the death-change. It 
is true, that if this world were an abode of love 
and a place of continual improvement, as it might 
be, and we are certain one day will be; then no 
one could reasonably desire to change his actual 
circumstances in this sphere for possible circum- 
stances in the next. But as many in this world 
are circumstanced, I think the good have very 
little occasion to dread the change. I cannot but 
feel, for instance, that Mr. Kneeland is in as de- 
sirable circumstances now, all things considered, 

as those he left, surrounded as he was by a cold, 
bitter world, persecuted for his religious views, 
subject to daily, almost cuntinuous toil, and ber- 
dened with the cares and responsibilties of a 
large family. 

* Another thought, which would afford me some 
comfort under such circumstances is, that this 
transition, this deprivation, is only temporary. 
only momentary. Death cannot separate us from 
our friends but for a short time at most. For 
one of two things is certain: either death will be 
overcome, supplanted by the working of resurrec- 
tion influences, in a little while, or we shall all 
undergo the death-change. In either case we 
shall meet our friends. If death is destroyed, then 
the partition between this world and Hades will 
be removed, and the saints in the two worlds will 
meet, and be ‘tugether in the presence of the Lord.’ 
And, on the other hand, if things continue accor- 
ding to the old rule, we shall of course lay off our 
mortal bodies, as our friends have done before, 
within three-score years, and 80 meet our friends 
in Hades, And what is that period of time ? Not 
@ point in the long line of eternity. {f we look at 
this matter trutbfully, as the Lord does, we shall 
say, sixty or a hundred ora thousand years are 
as nothing. 

“‘ Again, it has always seemed to me, in thinking 
of this subject, that it must be an unspeakable 
satisfaction to persons whose friends have been 
snatched from them by death, to know that they 
did well in this world, that they served God 
while here to the best of their ability, that their 
lives were not devoted exclusively to selfish ends, 





but that they lived with higher aims and nobler 








aspirations than “te which animate the mere 
carnal man; and this satisfaction Mrs. Kneeland 
and family must have in an uncommon degree. 
She says herself, ‘He was one of the best of 
husbands and fathers, and was always kind:’ and 
my own observation, as also the testimony of 
others better acquainted with him, leads me to be- 
lieve he was a spiritually-minded man, a man who 
set the Lord before his face, and sought to please 
him in all his ways. I scarcely ever formed the 
acquaintance of a man who so soon and strongly 
impressed me with his spiritual earnestness a» 
did Mr. Kneeland, or one whom I loved better on 
so slight an acquaintance. He was zealous in the 
church, and his zeal in the cause we hold dearest 
has been evinced by many years of steadfast ad- 
herence to our doctines, in the midst of strong op- 
position, his only external helps being the Bible 
and the Circular. 

“For these reasons, and many others that 
might be mentioned, I think Mrs. Kneeland and 
family may go on their way cheerfully, hopefully, 
trustfully, continuing steadfast in the truth, and 
bold in their testimony—examples to the world 
around them of holiness, unity, and spirituality.” 


Wuat we Do.—'The trap-shop having resume 
business, takes considerable help. A_ portion 
of the farm-group is employed in drawing 
and ,;preparing our year's stock of wood.— 
Composting and drawing muck occupies the at- 
tention of several hands. Additional help is ew- 
ployed at the barns. Twenty-five or thirty young 
men, ages from fifteen to twenty-three, spend the 
whole forenoon in study. The boys and girls all 
attend school both forenoon and afternoon. Mibs- 
cellaneous work, like book-binding, repairing of 
carriages, and the making of new conveniences, 
&c., takes the attention of some. Altogether we 
have work enough for the short days, with a good 
share of leisure for study and recreation. 


Correspondence. 


Fairmount Woater=Works--Pennsylvania State 
Penitentiary--New-York Prayer Meetings 
=--Clearing-House System. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 25, 1858. 

Dear Bro. P.—I have to-day visited the Fair- 
mount Water-Works, and the State Penitentiary 
located in this city, and a word about them may 
interest you. 

The Fairmount Works are situated on the 
Schuylkill about 7 or 8 miles above its junction 
with the Delaware, and derive their name I be- 
lieve from the rocky summit neaf the dam acrows 
the river on which the reservoir is situated, and 
which is quite a beautiful and romantic place.— 
In addition to the beauty of the scenery, I was 
particularly interested in the immense water 
wheels by which the water is forced up into the 
reservoir 115 feet above. Eight of them are 
undershot, and one a large perpendicular whee!, 
called a tub wheel I think. Huge pumps are at- 
tached to the end of every wheel which force the 
water up into the reservoir through pipes I should 
judge of some 14 or 15 inches in diameter. The 
quantity of water which can be thrown up when 
all the pumps are in action, is about 30,000,000 
gallons per day of 24 hours, or some over 3,000,000 
for each pump. They are not at present worked 
more than 10 or 12 hours per day. The works 
were formerly driven by steam; but the water- 
power proves much better, and 1s capable of in- 
definite extension. 

The only thing I noticed about the State Peni- 
tentiary that was peculiar to it, was the arrange- 
ment of the cells, and the fact that the prisunere, 
unhke those of our State, work exclusively ‘n 
solitary cells. The method of constructing the 
inside prison is this: In thecenter is an octagon 
building, out of the angles of which proceed cor- 
ridors in various directions, with cells on each 
side, so arranged that a man standing in the cen- 
ter building can have a view from one position of 
every cell in the prison. You can see at once the 
excellence of the arrangement. 

As we returned from the prison, we came 
through Logan Park, where there are some 18 
or 20 tame deer of various sizes and ages, and a 
number of peacocks. It was a beautiful and as- 
tractive sight to me, and I hope we may sometime 
have a similar une at Oneida. 

Yours very: truly, 4. w. c. 

Postscript, New York.—As I did not have an 
opportunity to mail the above at Philadelphia, be- 
fore leaving for this city, I will add an item or 
two and send it along. 

Lattended the daily prayer meeting at the 
Old Dutch Reformed Church in Fulton st., the 
other day, and was much interested to find the 





same spirit at work now, that was there when 
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the movement was inaugurated last fall, I 
thought it was accompanied by more formality ; 
but it is quite natural that this should be so, con- 
sidering the tendency of things. The attendance 
was large, and I noticed an air of devotion and 
earnestness in those present that pleased me. I 
was also edified by the simple and direct way in 
which the services were conducted. I understand 
that the attendance has been liberal, and that the 
interest has been kept up during the whole season 
in this Church, and the old Methodist Church in 
John st., and also at other places in the city. I 
regard this movement as one of the most interest- 
ing of the times. It was begun and is kept up 
in the very heart of the most corrupt class of a 
corrupt city and corrupt age, and appears to be 
God's move to check the flood-tide of evil, and 
set going a current that will ultimately change 
the entire system of trade. 

T have often wished to better understand, as 
no duubt you and others have, the ‘Clearing- 
House System’ of this city, and since I have been 
here this time, have taken pains to inform myself 
about it. It is simply a device adopted for regu- 
lating the exchanges between the different banks 
of the city. The banks have entered into as- 
sociation, and hired a building, where each bank 
sends a clerk and porter every day, with the bills 
they may have on hand of other banks, which are 
exchanged for their own bills or the specie. To 
understand the advantages of this system, one 
must know what the banks had to du before the 
Clearing House was established. Theneach bank 
had to send a clerk and porter to every other 
bank in the city to make their exchanges, and as 
many of them are quite a distance apart, it involv- 
ed considérable time and expense. Then it took 
them till from one to three o’clock to get their ac- 
counts settled; now they are able to get through 
by eleven o’clock. When we read in the city papers 
that the business of the Clearing House amounted 
to so many millions, we know it means that the 
exchanges of bills and certificates are sv much. 
What is said about ‘balances,’ means simply this: 
if one bank takes into the Clearing House more 
bills of other banks than they have of its own, 
it leaves a balance of course in their favor, which 
must be paid on the spot in specie. It is the 
whole amount of these balances that is given in 
the papers. Any bank which refuses or is unable 
to pay these balances that may be held against 
thei in specie, forfeits its right to confidence, 
and is at once known to be in an unsound state. 
Hence the Clearing House serves as a guard to 
the public against fraud. 

One thing more. [ notice an error in my let- 
ter in the last No. of the Circular, which I 
should be glad to correct. You make me say, by 
an omission in the copy, in the last sentence of 
the paragraph relating to Saterlee’s invention of 
a new steam valve, thus: ‘If I mistake not, this 
isanew idea, and if it proves successful,’ &c.: 
whereas [ said this: ‘If I mistake not, this is not 
anew idea; but it has never to my knowledge 
been put in operation ; and if this invention proves 
successful, it is certainly a great achievement.’ 

Yours again, A.W. C. 


From Illinois. 
Freeport, lll., Nov. 26, 1858. 

Betovenp Frienps:—The circle of believers in 
this city, through me, send salutations and greet- 
ings in love, ty the church at Oneida. Our hearts 
are greatly comforted by the remembrance of 
you in our confessions of Christ. We thank 
our God for the revelation of Jesus Christ in you 
and in us. ‘ By one spirit we are baptized into 
one body.’ Weare yours in the patience and tribu- 
lation of the Kingdom of God, which our Father 
in these ages of the Gentile church is again reveal- 
ing on earth. Our fellowship with you 1s earnest, 
sincere and honest, and our prayer is, ‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 1s 
in heaven.” We know we ask according to the 
will of God, and that we shall receive the taing 
we ask. We believe the pulsations of Christ’s 
heart of unselfish love, are beating in happy 
union through every artery of the Primitive 
Church, reaching from the resurrection world 
downwards to you and tous. Obstacles there 
are, to the complete manifestation of the divine 
love, to its entirely absorbing our whole being. 
But the heavens do rule. The power that ‘ brought 
again from the dead’ our Lord Jesus Christ, is all- 
victorious, and by it the temporary obstructions 
to the manifestation of tho sons of God, are be- 
ing rapidly removed, though seemingly slowly. 
The glorious temple of the living God, is being 
lifted up on the earth, her turrets and towers are 
seen by men. And angelic and human worship- 
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on earth peace and good will to men.’ The vail 
between the inner and outer courts is rent in 
twain ; the worshipers are one; ‘ Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh.’ We confess him in our flesh, 
our unity with all believers. We confess that we 
are in him, and that he is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption.— 





We are thankful that in earth or heaven, there is 
no true love but Christ’s love ; no truth but him, 
no goodness but his, no unity but Christ, and no 
true Communism but the commingling of our spir- 
its with his. Whatever results may flow from 
such commingling, we accept as God’s best gift. 
We are glad that the flesh has no part in the mat- 
ter; that in heaven there is no place for the old 
Adam. 

At our meeting yesterday, I was designated to 
extend to you in behalf of believers here, an invi- 


tation to visit us, by some representatives of your 
number. We should be glad to see at least two, 
a brother and sister. But the matter as to who 


we of course leave to you. There are grave ques- 
tions in reference to our own future as connected 
with the development of Communism in the west, 
which we wish you to see with your own eyes ; and 
a face-to-face interview we deem preferable to paper 
communication. 

Yours in the love of Christ, M. P. Sweet. 





What is to be done with our Charley ft 
(From Mrs. H. B. Stowe in the Independent.) 


Yes—that is the question! The fact is, 
there seems to be no place in heaven above, or 
earth beneath, exactly safe and suitable, ex- 
cept the bed. While he is asleep, then our 
souls have rest—we know where he is and what 
he is about, and sleep is a gracious state ; but 
then he wakes up bright and early, and begins 
tooting, pounding, hammering, singing, med- 
dling, and asking questions, in short, overturn- 
ing the peace of society generally for about 
thirteen hours out of every twenty-four. 
Everybody wants to know what to do with 
him—everybody is quite sure he can’t stay 
where they are. The cook can’t have him in 
the kitchen,where he infests the pantry to get 
flour to make paste for his kites, or melt lard 
in the new sauce-pan. If he goes into the 
wood-shed, he is sure to pull the wood-pile 
down upon his head. If he be sent up to the 
garret, you think for a while that you have 
settled the problem, till you find what a bound- 
less field of activity is at once opened, amid all 
the packages, boxes, bags, barrels, and cast-off 
rubbish there. Old lctters, newspapers, trunks 
of miscellaneous contents, are all rummaged, 
and the very reign of chaos and old night is 
instituted. He sees endless capacities in all, 
and he is always hammering something or 
knocking something apart, or sawing or planing, 
or drawing boxes aod barrels in all directions 
to build cities or lay railroad tracks, till every- 
body’s head aches quite down to the lower floor, 
and everybody declares that Charley must be 
kept out of the garrct. 
tis true, that if entertaining persons will 
devote themselves exclusively to him, reading 
and telling stories, he may be kept quiet ; but 
then this is discouraging work, for he swallows 
a story as Rover does a piece of meat, and 
looks at you for another and another, without 
the slightest consideration, so that this resource 
is of short duration, and then the old question 
comes back. What is to be done with him ? 
But after all, Charley cannot be wholly 
shirked, for he is an institution—a solemn and 
awful fact ; and on the answer to the question, 
what is to be done with him ? depends a future. 
Many a hard, morose, bitter man fas come 
from a Charley turned off and neglected ; many 
a parental heart-ache bas come from a Charley 
left to run the streets, that mamma and sisters 
might play on the piano and write letters in 
peace. It is easy to get rid uf him ; there are 
fifty ways of doing that. He is aspirit that 
can be promptly laid, but if not laid aright will 
come back, by-and-by, a strong man armed, 
when you cannot send him off at pleasure. 
Mamma and sisters had better pay a little 
tax to Charley now, than a t«rrible one by- 
and-by. There is something sigaificant in the 
old English phrase, with which our Scriptures 
render us familiar, a man-child—a man-child. 
There you have the word that should make 
you think more than twice before you answer 
the question, ‘ What shall we do with Charley ?’ 
For to-day he is at your feet; to-day you 
ean make him laugh, you can make him cry, 
you can persuade, coax, and turn him to 
your pleasure; you can make his eyes fill 
and his bosom swell with recitals of good 
and noble deeds; im short, you can mold 
him, if you will take the trouble. But 
look ahead some years, when that little voice 
shall ring in deep bass tones; when that small 
foot shall have a man’s weight and tramp; 


shall come if you regard our invitation favorably,’ 





the old_refrain of ‘ Glory to God in the highest,}hood fill out thatlittle form. Then you would 


give worlds for the key to his heart, to be able 
to turn and guide him to your will; but if you 
lose that key now he is little, you may search 
for it carefully, with tears, some other day and 
never find it. Old housekeepers have a prov- 
erb, that one hour lost in the morning is never 
found all day. It has a significance in this 
case. Qne thing is to be noticed about Char- 
ley, that, rude.and busy and noisy as he-is, and 
irksome as carpet rules and parlor ways are to 
him, he is still a social little creature, and 
wants to be where the rest of the household 
are. A room ever so well adapted for play, 
cannot charm him at the hour when the family 
is in reunion; he hears the voices in the par 

lor and his play-room seems desolate. It may 
be warmed bya furnace and lighted by gas, 
but it is human warmth and light be shivers 
for; he yearns for the talk of the family, 
which he so imperfectiy comprehends, and he 
longs to take his playthings down and play by 
you, and is incessantly promising that of the 
fifty improper things which he is liable to do in 
the perlor, he will not commit one if you will 
let him stay there. 

This instinct of the little one is nature’s war- 
ning plea—God’s admonition. O, how many 
a mother who has neglected it because it was 
irksome to have the child about, has longed at 
twenty-five to keep her son by her side, and he 
would rot. Shut out as.a little Arab; con- 
stantly told that he is noisy, that he is awkward 
atid meddlesome, and a plague in general, the 
boy has found at last his own company in the 
streets, in the highways and hedges, where he 
runs till the day comes when the parents want 
their son, and the sisters their brother, and 
then they are seared at the face he brings back 
to them, as he comes all foul and smutty from 
the companionship to which they have doomed 
him. Depend upon it, if it is too much trouble 
to keep your boy in your society, there will be 
places found for him—warmed and lighted by 
no friendly fires, where he who finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do, will care for him, 
if you do not. You may put out a tree and it 
will grow while you are asleep, but a son you 
cannot—you must take trouble for him, either 
a little now or a great deal by-and-by. 

Let him stay with you at least some portion 
of every day; bear his noise and his ignorant 
ways. Put aside your book or work to tell bim 
a story, or show him a picture: devise still par- 
lor plays for him, for he gains nothing by being 
allowed to spoil the comfort of the whole circle. 
A pencil, a sheet of paper, and a few patierns 
will sometimes keep him quiet by you for an 
hour while you are talking, or in a corner he 
may. build a block-house, annoying nobody. If 
he does now and then disturb you, and it costs 
you more thought and care to regulate him 
there, balance which is the greatest evil—-to 
be disturbed by him now, or wher he is a man 


Of all you can give your Charley, if you are 
a good man or woman your presence is the best 
and safest thing. God never meant him to do 
without you any more than chickens were 
meant to grow without being brooded. Then 
let him have some place in your house where 
it shall be no sin to hammer and pound and 
make all the litter his heart desires, and his 
various schemes require. Even if you can ill 
afford the room, weigh well between that safe 
asylum and one which, if denied, he may make 
for himself in the street. 

Ot all the devices for Charley which we 
have, a few shelves which he may dignify with 
the name of a cabinet, is one of the best. He 
picks up shells and pebbles and stones, all odds 
and ends, nothing comes amiss ; and if you give 
him a pair of scissors and a little gum, there is 
no end of the labels he will paste on, and the 
hours he may innocently spend sorting and ar- 
ranging. A bottle of liquid gum is an invalu- 
able resource for various pursoses, nor must 
you mind though he varnish his nose and fin- 
gers and clothes, (which he will do of course, ) 
if he does nothing worse. A cheap paint box, 
and some engravings to color, is anther ; and 
if you will = bim some real paint and putty 
to paint and putty his boats and ears, he isa 
made man. 

All these things make trouble—to be sure 
they do—but Charley is to make trouble, that 
is the nature of the institution; you are only to 
choose between safe and wholesome trouble, 
and the trouble that comes at last like a whirl- 
wind. God bless the little fellow, and send us 
all grace to know what to do with him. 





Sound and Sense. 


That, in the formation of language,men have 
been much influenced by a regard to the na- 
ture of the things and actions meant to be 
represented, is a fact of which every known 
speech gives proof. In our own language, 
for instance, who does not perceive in the 
souud of the words thunder, bowndless, terrible, 





when a rough beard shall cover that little 





es in mingled hearts and voices, are taking up 


round chin, and al! the willful strength of man- 


a something appropriate to the sublime ideas 





intended to be conveyed? In the word crash 
we hear the very action, implied. mp, ef,— 
how descriptive of the miniature beings to 
which we apply them! © Fairy,—how light 
and tripping just like the fairy herself !——-the 
word, no more than the thing, seems fit to bend 
the grass-blade, or shake the tear from the 
blue-eyed flower. a 

Pea is another of those words expressive of 
light, diminutive objects; any man born with- 
out sight and touch, if such ever are, could 
tell what kind of thing a pea was from the 
sound of the word alone. Of picturesque 
words, sylvan and crystal are among our great- 
est favorites. Sylvun! what visions of beau- 
tiful old sunlit forests, with huntsman and 
bugle-horns, arise at the sound! Crystul !— 
does it not glitter like the very thing it stands 
for? Yet erystal is not so beautiful as ite 
own adjective. Orystalline /—why, the whole 
mind is lighted up with its shine. And this 
superiority is as it should be ; for crystal can 
only be one comparatively small object, while 
crystalline may refer to a mass—to a world of 
crystals. 

It will be found that natural objects have 
a larger preportion of expr-ssive names among 
them than any other things. The eagle,— 
what appropriate daring ‘and sublimity! the 
dove,—-what softness! the Annet,—what flut- 
tering gentleness! ‘That which men calla 
rose’ would mut by any other name, or at least 
by many other names, smell as sweet. Lily,— 
what tall, cool, pale, lady-like beauty have 
wehere! Violet, jessamane, hyacinth, anemone, 
geranium ! beauties, all of them, to the ear 
as well as the eye. 

The names of the precious stones have also 
a beauty and magnificence above most com- 
mon things. Dramond,: sapphire, amethyst, 
beryl, ruby, agate, pearl, jasper, topaz, garnet, 
emeraid,—what a caskanet of sparkling sounds ! 
Diadem and coronet glitter with gold and 
rani stones, like the objects they represent. 

tis almost unnecessary to bring forward in- 

stances of the fine things which are represented 
in English by fine words. Let us take an 
sublime passage of our poetry, and we shall 
hardly find a word which is inuppropriate in 
sound. For example :— 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gogeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind, 
‘ The gorgeous palaces,’ ‘ the solemn temples,’ 
how admirably do these lofty sounds harmonize 
with the objects! P 

The relation between the sound and sense 
of certain words is to be ascribed to more than 
ene cause. Many are evidently imitative rep- 
resentations of the things, movements, aud 
acts which are meant to be expressed. tliers, 
in which we only find a general relation, as 
between a beautiful thing and a beautiful word, 
a ridiculous thing and a ridiculous word, or a 
sublime idea and a sublime word, must be at- 
tributed to those faculties native to every mind, 
which enable us to perceive and enjoy the 
beautiful, the ridiculous, and the sublime. 

Doctor Wallis, who write upon English 
grammar in the reign of Charles II, represent- 
ed it as a peculiar excellence of our language, 
that beyond all others, it expressed the nature 
of the objects which it names, by employing 
sounds sharper, softer, weaker, stronger, 
more obscure, or more stridulous, accordng 
as the idea which is to be suggested requires 
He gives various examples. Thus, words 
formed upon s¢ always denote firmness and 
strength, analogous to the Latin sto; as, stand, 
stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, stake, stamp, &c. 

Words beginning with s¢r intimate violent 
force and energy; as, strive, strength, stress, 
stripe, &e. Thr implies forcible motion ; as, 
throw, throb, thrust, threaten, thraldom, thrill : 
gl, smoothness or silent motion ; as glib, glide: 
wr, obliquity or distortion ; as, wry, wrest, 
wrestle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, &c.: 
sw, silent agitation, or lateral motion; as, 
sway, swing, swerve, sweep, swim: si, a gentle 
fall or less observable motion ; as, slide, slip, 
sly, slit, slow, slack, sling; sp, dissipation or 
expansion ; as, spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, 
spill, spring. 

Terminations in ash indicate something act- 
ing nimbly and sharply ; as, crash, dash, rash, 
flash, lash, slash: terminations. in ush, some- 
thing acting more obtusely and dully; as, 
crush, brush, hush, gush, blush. The learned 
author produces a great many -more examples 
of the same kind, which seem to leave no doubt 
that the analogies of sound have had some 
influence on the formation of words. At the 
same time, in all speculations of this kind, 
there is so much room for fancy to operate, 
that they ought to be-edopted with much can- 
tion in forming any genoral.theory.—Rosert 
CHAMBERS. ’ 


Letrers not Ornerwise ACKNOWLEDGED.—G. W. 





Reeve, A. Devine Wright, P.M. Foot. 
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